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THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE STUDY OF THE 

SEPTUAGINT. 1 

By Henry A. Redpath, 
London, England. 

If we look back over the work of the past century in the 
study of the Septuagint, we shall see how much the knowledge 
of the subject was advanced during its course. Many names will 
occur to us, notably those of Holmes and Parsons, Schleusner, 
Tischendorf, Ceriani, Nestle, Lagarde, Field, Grinfield, Hatch, 
and Swete, whilst a younger generation of scholars has come 
to the front, of whom perhaps the best known are, amongst 
Englishmen, Brooke, McLean, and Thackeray, all of Cambridge; 
Klostermann the younger and Deissmann in Germany; and 
Mercati in Italy. 

We can define the leading characteristics of the work of sev- 
eral of the earlier writers and editors in a few words. 

When the last century began only one volume of the edition 

of Holmes and Parsons had been published. Holmes died in 

1805. The final volumes (IV and V) edited by Parsons, did not 

appear till 1827. This monumental work, notwithstanding all 

that may be done in the future, is never likely in all respects 

to be superseded. For the time when it appeared with its 

1 The first of a series of lectures delivered in the University of Oxford on the 
Grinfield Foundation. 
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apparatus criticus it was a marvelous example of industry and 
care. Many well-known scholars of the day contributed to it, 
and though some of the editors' assistants were inferior in their 
power of observation and accuracy in noticing variations of read- 
ing, the work thoroughly deserves all the praise that has been 
given to it. The University of Oxford may well be proud of the 
fact that it was produced at its printing press. 2 

Constantine Tischendorf's labors, which lasted down to 1874, 
with his discovery of ancient manuscripts, and the publication 
of collations of them, to say nothing of his edition of the Septua- 
gint, which was an improved edition of the old Sixtine edition 
of 1587, were great indeed. 3 Some manuscripts, however, which 
he dealt with and in which the writing was faded or well nigh 
perished, have suffered considerably from his use of acids to 
bring up the writing, a procedure for which he must either have 
obtained permission or taken it without asking. He would 
seem, too, in some cases to have been careless or indifferent as 
to whether parts of the same manuscript were distributed among 
different libraries or kept together. For instance, the uncial 
fragment of Genesis, known as the Codex Bodleianus, stored in 
the Bodleian library, and indicated by the letter E when referred 
to, is part of a manuscript of which he procured parts on two sep- 
arate occasions from the east. Another large portion of it went 
to St. Petersburg ; but the missing link between the two portions 
— the first uncial, the second cursive — remained in Tischen- 
dorf's possession till his death in 1874. I call it the missing 
link, because it consisted of one leaf at the end of one page of 
which the uncial writing terminated, while the cursive writing 
began on the verso. It was not until 1891 that the character 
of this leaf was made known by Professor Swete and the present 
lecturer ; so that for seventeen years after Tischendorf's death 
this leaf remained unidentified. 

Ceriani's wide knowledge in matters scriptural and theologi- 

' My immediate predecessor dealt fully with the way in which the publication of 
the work was organized, subscriptions were collected and reports as to its progress 
circulated. His lecture was published in the Church Quarterly Review, April, 1899. 

' Of all the manuscripts on which he labored his name is most of all associated 
with the Sinaitic. 
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cal has always been liberally placed at the disposal of scholars. 
Would that the position of this learned and veteran scholar, to 
whom (as well as to the memory of one Francis Martin, of 
Trinity College, Cambridge) Field dedicated his edition of the 
Hexapla, published in Oxford, had been more generously recog- 
nized in England! 4 The kindness which Ceriani always displays 
to all students alike, scholars or novices, and the way in which 
he places the treasures of the Ambrosian library and of his own 
knowledge, biblical and liturgical, at the disposal of others are 
beyond all praise. 

Nestle is admittedly the leading scholar of the Septuagint 
still surviving from the older generation. His knowledge is 
profound and far-reaching, assisted as it is by an intimate acquaint- 
ance with Syriac. It is to him we owe the more perfect and com- 
plete edition of Tischendorf's handy edition of the Septuagint 
published after the latter's death. He has also contributed 
largely to the attainment of greater accuracy in Swete's edition 
which has now practically superseded that of Tischendorf. We 
look forward with very great interest to the article on the 
Septuagint from his pen which will be found in the fourth volume 
of Hastings' Dictionary of the Bible. 

Lagarde is best known for the beginning which he made at an 
attempt to restore the Lucianic text, which was published in 
1883 at Gottingen. This only reaches to the end of Esther, 
owing to the lamented death of its author in 1891. With the 

* This is what Field said in his dedication : 
Necnon 

In honorem 
Antonii Mariae Ceriani 
Collegii Bibliothecae Ambrosianae Doctoris 
Hexaplorum meorum 

Ab incunabulis usque ad consummationem eorum 
Adjutoris indefatigabilis 

Queminstudiis Syriacis excolendis et promovendis 
Primarium locum obtinuisse 
Docti omnes uno ore consentiunt 
Cuique in Sparta quam sortitus sit exornanda 
Vitae longitudinem honoris amplitudinem 

Prospera omnia 

Auguror et deprecor. 
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exception of that book, he gives no critical apparatus to the rest 
of the historical books and to the Pentateuch to show upon what 
principles he worked. All we know is that he used six manu- 
scripts (H. and P. 19, 44, 82, 93, 108, 118) for his purpose. It 
would seem as if in some way or other, probably on better lines, 
all his work will have to be done over again, if we are to secure 
a critically correct approximation to the recension of Lucian. 

Field devoted himself more especially to a work in which 
Montfaucon had been an able pioneer — that of collecting all 
the discoverable fragments of the Hexapla and specifying the 
sources from which they were derived. And as we owe to 
Oxford the publication of the Holmes and Parsons collations, so 
we owe to the same university the publication of Field's work in 
1875. His Prolegomena are the source from which nearly all 
the information about the Hexapla, still available, can most 
easily be drawn. 

It is fitting also that in this place mention should be made 
of those who did what they could to encourage the study of the 
Septuagint. Grinfield founded the lectureship which I now have 
the honor to hold ; Canons Hall and Houghton endowed prizes to 
stimulate the study among the junior members of the University. 

But the last two decades of the last century saw a still fur- 
ther advance, fostered and encouraged by the sister universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge. At the former Dr. Hatch drew 
increased attention to the study of the Septuagint by his Grin- 
field lectures, afterward published in a book entitled Essays in 
Biblical Greek. He also organized and assisted in furthering 
the compilation at Oxford of a Concordance to the Septuagint, 
which records all the important various readings of the three 
great manuscripts, the Vatican, the Alexandrine, and the 
Sinaitic. 5 Unfortunately he did not live to see the publication 

s There had been concordances to the Septuagint before, viz.: those of Biel and 
Trommius, but neither of these came anywhere near to the exhaustiveness of the new 
work. In fact, for every two entries in Trommius it has been estimated that there are 
at least three in the Oxford book. Neither did they contain the proper names, 
which have been treated in a supplemental fasciculus to the original work. And when 
the second fasciculus is published with an index to the Hebrew of the whole, the 
concordance will be still more useful to the student than it is at present. 
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of: any part of this laborious work. If he had been able to 
secure the carrying out of his ideas, a critical text of the Septua- 
gint would also have been published at Oxford. He had pre- 
pared a large amount of material in manuscript, very much 
on the lines of the new Cambridge edition. But it was left to 
Cambridge and to its Regius Professor of Divinity, Dr. Swete, 
assisted by a committee nominated by the syndics of the Univer- 
sity Press to carry out this part of the work and to publish in three 
volumes a handy edition of the Old Testament in Greek, based 
primarily on the Vatican codex, and giving in an apparatus 
criticus the variants of all the leading uncial manuscripts. Of 
course this edition, from its very plan, gives a one-sided view of 
the actual text of the Septuagint, but it is, so far as can be seen, 
the most important. How much such a text-book was needed 
is shown by the fact that at the present moment a third edition 
of the first volume has just been published at Cambridge, and the 
second and third volumes have already reached a second edition. 
In the closing months of the last century Dr. Swete presented 
us with a further very valuable work, An Introduction to the Old 
Testament in Greek, full of stimulating and suggestive material. 

Another valuable aid to the textual study of the Septuagint 
has been provided by photographic reproductions of three of the 
great manuscripts, B, A, and Q, i. e., the codex Marchalianus. 
A similar reproduction of it, the codex Sinaiticus, would be a wel- 
come addition to the student's apparatus for work. 

The excavations carried on so successfully in Egypt by vari- 
ous explorers, notably by Grenfell and Hunt, the gradual 
publication of the text of Greek inscriptions gathered from all 
quarters, the discovery of many additional fragments both of the 
Hexapla and of one or another of the other Greek versions, and, 
last but not least, the valuable fragments which have been 
acquired from the Genizah at Cairo, especially those of the 
Hebrew Ecclesiasticus, about which considerable controversy 
has arisen, have all done much to increase the attention paid by 
scholars, lay as well as clerical, to biblical criticism and to a 
deeper knowledge of the earliest translations of the sacred 
books. 
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With such tools to work with, the natural question arises : 
What is now being done, and what still remains to be done ? 

A greater edition of the Septuagint is being gradually pre- 
pared at Cambridge, though I am afraid it will be some years 
yet before even the first volume sees the light. It will be a kind 
of modernized Holmes and Parsons. Additional manuscripts of 
importance, notably the Sinattic, have been discovered since 
their days, and the readings of these must have a place in it. No 
doubt a further development of the system of grouping manu- 
scripts, which has been successfully carried out in part with ref- 
erence to the manuscripts of the New Testament, will be found 
possible in the case of those of the Old Testament and Apocrypha. 

But much still remains to be done in the investigation of the 
sources and in the examination of the text of the manuscripts, 
more especially those that contain the Historical books outside 
the Octateuch, the Sapiential, and Prophetical books. Most has 
been done for the manuscripts containing what is called the 
Octateuch. I can scarcely imagine a more attractive field of 
work for the younger student of palaeography and textual criti- 
cism than the examination and collation of some of these manu- 
scripts. Surprises and discoveries may await him even where he 
least expects them. I have already shown how the existence of 
the missing link which united two fragments of a manuscript 
was announced at Cambridge only in 1891, though the leaf in 
question had been lying there since 1874. It is possible to illus- 
trate this point still further by experiences of my own, though I 
have had but a very moderate time at my disposal to give to 
this branch of work. In the year 1892, when examining the 
Septuagint manuscripts in the library at St. Mark's in Venice, it 
was my good fortune to come upon some uncial fragments of 
the book of Proverbs. These contained one expression which 
was not known to occur in any other Greek translation of that 
book. Once again, in 1897, I was engaged in collating the 
Codex Zittaviensis (H. and P. 44, Lagarde's £ ) of the Octateuch, 
a manuscript to which I know Dr. Hatch attached the highest 
importance. In it I found that the only portion of the manu- 
script which had imbedded in it, in the same writing as the text, 
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a division into verses, was that part of the book of Exodus 
which contains what is known to modern critics as the book of 
the Covenant (chaps. 20-23). 6 This manuscript is assigned to 
the fifteenth century, so that, as early as that date, a distinctive 
character seems to have been assigned to that part of the book 
of Exodus. No doubt other equally interesting details will be 
found by those who look for them. 7 

But, putting these details on one side, there is very much to 
be learnt from the study of an individual manuscript. Does it 
disclose its own date or provenance ? In some cases it does. 
Or, if it does not, is it possible to trace in any way the history 
of the manuscript ? The locality from which it sprung will have 
had its influence on the text, and we may thus be able tentatively 
to attach it to one or other group of manuscripts. The correct- 
ness of this appreciation of it may then be tested by a more 
detailed examination of the text. Details of apparently lesser 
moment will also have to be taken into account, such as the 
material on which it is written, the style of the writing, the size 
of the pages, the pages in a quire, each quire being indicated 
perhaps at the foot of the page, and the division into sections or 
clauses, if there is any. 

But the great aim that all collation work and the construction 

of an apparatus criticus must have in view is the attempt to get 

back to the original text of the Septuagint. This is held by 

many scholars to be well-nigh impossible, with the materials at 

our disposal. Tentative lists, indeed, of manuscripts containing 

either in whole or in part what are called the Hexaplaric, 

Lucianic, and Hesychian recensions have been made, but at the 

best very little can be looked upon as definitely established. It 

may be that the division of the manuscripts into smaller groups 

' An account of this arrangement in verses can be found in the Expository Times 
May, 1897. 

7 And even a little amusement may sometimes lighten the task. For instance 
in the Vatican text of IV Kingdoms (A. V. 2 Kings) 3 : 21, the translation of the words 
represented in the Revised Version by " they gathered themselves together " (margin, 
"were called together") "all those who were able to put on armour" (margin Heb., 
"gird themselves with a girdle "), " and upward " (ncol ivivio, as the ordinary text 
has it), becomes " and girded with a girdle they shouted on all sides, and said, Oh ! " 
{xal eiirop'Q.) 
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still may lead to better results. But the investigation must 
proceed book by book, and not by taking the Septuagint as a 
whole. The treatment that will apply to one book will not apply 
to another, because the translations of various books are by dif- 
ferent hands and of different dates. 8 How far this may lead us 
I suppose no one at present can divine. Moore, for instance, in 
his Commentary on the Book of Judges, thinks that he sees great 
indications that the Vatican text of the Greek version of that 
book is as late as the fourth century A. D.; it is certain, at any 
rate, so far as it is possible to verify the statement, that the text 
is full of Hexaplaric insertions, 9 

This, moreover, is but one instance. We have a longer and 
a shorter edition of Job, on which Dr. Hatch's paper, in his 
Studies in Biblical Greek, should be studied. In this case the 
longer edition seems to owe its additional Greek matter to the 
version of Theodotion, in something the same way as that version 
has been used to supplement the Greek version of Jeremiah. 
Theodotion's version of Daniel also superseded the Septuagint 
version — which is very midrashic in character — though in this 
case there is a further complication in that a version, perhaps 
not only of Daniel, but also of other books, upon which Theodo- 
tion's was based, must necessarily have existed in almost pre- 
Christian times. We must not omit in this connection the vary- 
ing opinions that have been held as to the relative value of the 
two Greek editions of Ezra, I and 2 Esdras, and of the source or 
sources from which they were derived. Other fragments of a 
similar character will be found to occur in some of the historical 
books. 

8 It may even be found that a second translator has taken up the work of the 
first in the middle of a book. Abbott, in his Corrections of Mark, draws attention to 
the fact of a change of usage in the Greek Exodus that can scarcely be accidental. 
For one-half of the book the translation has S4, where in the second half, under exactly 
similar circumstances, the translation has Kal; but the subject requires further investi- 
gation. 

9 E. g., in Judges, chaps. 4 and 5, there are at least fifteen expressions, which are also 
attributed to versions other than the Septuagint. Of these four are attributed to 
Aquila alone, one may be Symmachus, five are attributed to Theodotion alone, three 
to an anonymous translator, one both to Aquila and to Theodotion, and one to all three 
translators, Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion. 
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Nor is this all. In many passages, when compared with the 
Hebrew, there will be found doublets or even triplets of transla- 
tion. In these cases the various translations must be submitted 
to what we may almost call microscopical investigation. Some- 
times a catchword or expression may enable us to assign one of 
the renderings to one or other of the Greek versions. In other 
cases a rendering will clearly be a gloss upon the text, which has 
been introduced into the text as if it were looked upon by the 
scribe as an omission from the manuscript he is copying. But 
all this requires infinite patience, keen insight and much delib- 
eration ; and conclusions must not be hastily arrived at and 
dogmatized upon. 10 

One thing also becomes more evident from a careful exami- 
nation of the transliterations of proper names, and that is, that a 
scribe, who knew, or thought he knew, anything of his subject, 
had no scruples about improving upon the text he had before 
him, if he thought it could be improved upon, and fancied he 
"had" Hebrew enough to justify him. 

But I do not think that we need despair about getting much 
nearer to the original Septuagint than any one has ever done yet. 
It may be that some day one or more complete parts — I sup- 
pose we shall never see the whole — of Origen's Hexapla may 
be discovered in their entirety. 11 At any rate, some large frag- 
ments of a hexapla of the Psalms, from a palimpsest, are shortly 
to be published, edited by Dr. Mercati of the Vatican Library at 

10 In some parts of the Septuagint the work will no doubt be much easier than 
others ; in some the text will be found to vary much less than is perhaps generally 
supposed. In an examination of the text of one of the minor prophets taken at ran- 
dom, Obadiah, as represented by B, A, Q (which is supposed to have Hesychian ele- 
ments), and H. and P. 22, which is called Lucianic, very few differences of any great 
importance can be discovered. In two cases 22 seems to have phrases common to it 
with Symmachus ; and in one verse B omits a clause, but this is obviously due to 
Homoioteleuton. 

11 More wonderful things than this have occurred. If it could be possible to hope 
that some hermetically sealed sarcophagus in Caesarea could be found containing such 
a volume, or that some Genizah should produce out of its recesses a volume or part of 
one containing a prae-Origenistic text of the Septuagint, the treasure trove would be 
of incalculable value, for Origen, notwithstanding his well-intentioned compilation of 
a text, and with his critical powers so far in advance of the times in which he lived, 
has much to answer for. 
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Rome, formerly a colleague of Dr. Ceriani at Milan, and inspired 
by him with an earnest zeal for all that is best in biblical 
scholarship and research, who has already very kindly communi- 
cated to me for the final part of the Oxford Concordance, a 
vocabulary of the fragments. Other subsidiary helps to the end 
aimed at are still required before all that is possible can be 
done. Some are already being elaborated, others are scarcely 
begun. 

Deissmann's Bibelstudien is an illustration of one need. The 
discoveries of large numbers of papyri of various characters and 
ages show from their language that great use may be made of 
them in illustrating the language of both the Septuagint and the 
New Testament. One Cambridge scholar is already endeavor- 
ing to tabulate results under this head. What we must eventu- 
ally have, though perhaps it is better that we should be content 
to wait for it a little while, is a good Lexicon of later Greek, not 
necessarily limited to the Septuagint and New Testament, but, in 
the case of the former of these, freely illustrated from the 
Hebrew. 

The other pressing need is a grammar of the Greek of the 
Septuagint and other literature and documents of the later 
Greek. In this case, too, the grammar of the Septuagint must 
be illustrated extensively from the Hebrew. This has already 
been undertaken by Mr. Thackeray, whose name has been 
already mentioned. But with regard to the Greek of that time 
many large questions remain to be discussed. "Biblical Greek" 
was at one time spoken of in such a way as to lead people to 
treat it as if it were a language almost to itself. This, of course, 
it cannot be. But at the same time there is a legitimate use of 
such an expression, and this is almost lost sight of in Deiss- 
mann's work. Out of the Greek terms of the Septuagint and 
New Testament has been evolved much of the terminology of 
eastern theology, and from these terms have come by transla- 
tion the terms of western theology as well. These owe their 
origin to biblical Greek. But the Greek of the Septuagint as a 
whole is the outcome of the Greek of the ages in which the 
translations of various books, or the books themselves, were 
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written, and in this sense there is of course no special dialect 
that we can call biblical Greek. 

But this is not all. Language at all times is of two kinds, 
literary and colloquial. Men do not speak with one another 
or write to one another in the measured periods of highly pol- 
ished prose authors. Is the Greek of the Septuagint literary 
Greek, or colloquial Greek ? The study of the Egyptian papyri 
leads to the conclusion that it has more of the nature of colloquial 
Greek or at any rate has adopted some of its forms and terms 
of expression. Other questions which may be asked are : Was 
there a special dialect of Greek in Egypt, just as we have heard 
of a Macedonian dialect ? How far in the case of this form of 
Greek may it be considered that its style was influenced by the 
Greek-speaking Jews scattered all over the business quarters of 
the great centers of trade and civilization and using Greek 
as their language of intercourse with their neighbors ; or how 
far were these peculiarities of style, which it has been the 
fashion to call Hebraisms, indigenous in the Greek of the time 
as well ? Deissmann, whose publications stimulate us to the pur- 
suit of this investigation, would certainly favor the latter view 
that they were a part of the common Greek language. He 
presses his theory very vigorously, but we cannot think that the 
last word has been said on the subject. After all, the greater 
part of the Septuagint is an attempt at a literal translation — 
almost a slavish translation, in some cases a word-for-word 
translation — though sometimes interpolations of a midrashic 
character, or glosses, occur in the text. Where this is the case 
we cannot help thinking that the translator would have first in 
his view the idiom of his original rather than the Greek idiom, 
especially as in some cases the translator has not attempted to 
give even a translatable version but only what he considered to be 
a verbal representation of each word as he read it in his Hebrew 
text. To illustrate what I mean I will take a very simple case. 
In Gen. 3:11 we have the words : — el pr) airo tov gvXov 08 iverei- 
\dfit}v trot tovtov fidvov fir) (frayelv air' aiiTov ecj)aye<;. If we follow 
the Massoretes, the ewr' avrov at the end of the sentence must be 
closely connected with <f>ayeiv, and this I should be inclined to 
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think is the right construction. If we think only of the Greek, 
we should take air' aiirov with the following e<f>ayei, as Dr. 
Swete does in his edition. The words are practically repeated 
in Gen. 3:17, where, however, the matter is not quite so clear, 
as the word e<j>aye<; is inserted twice in the sentence : koX e<f>aye<; 
airb rov %v\ov of) iiKreiXdfjbijv croi tovtov fiovov firj (f>ayelv ctar' avrov 
%<f>aye;. But in this case I imagine that the second e<j>aye; has 
crept in in an early copy from the scribe's recollection of the 
previous verse, and indeed there is some little authority for its 
omission. If this be so the construction would be the same as 
in the first case. 

Be this as it may, we must never lose sight, I feel sure, in deal- 
ing with the words and grammar of the Septaugint, of the fact 
that it is after all not an original work but a translation, not 
indeed as slavish as Aquila, but one made by men whose nat- 
ural instinct in making it was to follow as closely as they could 
the Hebrew order of words and the Hebrew constructions. To 
what an extent Aquila pressed this method may be illustrated 
by one well-known example. When he wished to translate the 
copula 1 he used the obvious ical; he translated the particle D3 
by icaiye; when the combination D31 occurs he thinks it necessary 
to write icaX icaiye. 

Before leaving the treatment of the Septuagint as a Greek 
book, I may say that I have not considered it necessary to deal 
with it in its relation to the other translations in other languages 
of the Scriptures which are more or less based upon it, as that 
point has been dealt with so ably and so fully by my immediate 
predecessor, the Principal of Lampeter. 

But with all said and done, when we have in our hands the 
best text of the Septuagint attainable at the moment, what use 
can we make of it, in addition to that which I have already 
indicated of illustrating the language of the New Testament and 
the evolution from it of many theological terms of later times ? 
My own predilections and my study of the Septuagint have 
always led me to that other side of work upon it, which I hold 
to be at least equally important, what I may call the retrospec- 
tive side, treating it as a translation, and looking back from it 
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to the verification or emendation of the Hebrew text of the 
Old Testament I hope that it may not be thought too self- 
assertive on my part if I say that I can speak on this subject 
with an unrivalled experience of what the Septuagint is capable 
of in this respect. In the Oxford Concordance every identifica- 
tion of a Greek and Hebrew word was made by myself inde- 
pendently of all the previous authorities, such as Trommius and 
Schleusner, and verified more than once after that first identifi- 
cation, to say nothing of all the investigations which had to be 
made in cases where correspondence of word with word could 
not be traced, or where the Greek word indicated another read- 
ing. I am quite sure that there may be many mistakes in the 
course of so great an undertaking — human errancy must come 
in — all I claim is that it has given me an unrivalled oppor- 
tunity for forming an opinion as to the value of the present 
Massoretic text as well as of the text underlying the Massoretic 
text, and possible variations from it. On the one hand I have 
formed a very high opinion on the whole of the unpointed 
Hebrew text — even the mistakes of the Septuagint very often 
help to corroborate this — while at the same time the Septuagint 
in many places shows how capable of emendation it is. On the 
other hand, the Septuagint properly used, seems to me to help 
us to be on our guard against accepting so many of the wild 
and extravagant attempts that are made to tamper with very 
much of the Hebrew text without rhyme or reason, and without 
even the shadow of support from any older authority. Anyone 
who believes in divine providence or a divine revelation by a 
written word can scarcely believe that it could have been left 
for men of the nineteenth or twentieth century to rewrite 
lengthy portions of what claim to have been divinely inspired 
writings to those for whom they were first written or to re-distribute 
some of their greatest works whose authors are named amongst a 
multitude of obscure anonymous writers." It is not easy, for- 
sooth, to rewrite historical books, but some modern critics seem 
to wish almost to rewrite the poetry and the prophecies of 

13 We are thus presented, much against our will and also against our better judg- 
ment with the disjecti membra poetce. 
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"men of old time" to suit their own subjective ideas. At any 
rate, whenever they can they must be meddling with the text. 

Certain facts have only to be plainly stated to show the 
value of the Septuagint in this regard. When we remember that 
the earliest copies of our present Hebrew text only go back to 
the tenth century A. D., while we have copies of the Septuagint 
at least five hundred years older, and when we also consider that 
some parts of that translation go back to the third century B. C, 
we have a primd facie warrant for treating it with the high- 
est respect. And when we go on farther, to the consideration 
of the fact that, as Ginsburg tells us, "the evidence for the 
non-existence of the vowel points extends to the sixth or even 
to the beginning of the seventh century," 13 it will easily be 
seen what important weight must be attached to such an early 
witness. I have mentioned already the estimate I have been 
led to form of the unpointed Massoretic text. It is true that it 
represents a tradition, the prevailing tradition as to the interpre- 
tation of the text. No doubt it has stamped upon it the 
imprimatur of Jewish ecclesiastical authority. But still it 
bears within it evidence of having survived by itself only after 
considerable discussion, and traces of various readings and cor- 
ruptions of the text are still evident in it and have taken up 
their position as marginal readings. 14 

If we could imagine that, when the Authorized Version of 
1611 with its marginal alternatives came into existence, all other 
renderings and versions had been destroyed, and that only had 
been accepted as the true version of the scripture, we might 
then form a juster estimate of the real authority and value of 
the Massoretic pointed text than we are perhaps at first 
inclined to do. If we might venture to draw such a comparison, 
we should say that the Massoretic text bears some such relation 
to the unpointed text as the theology of the Schoolmen does to 
the theology of the Bible. It is highly artificial in the elaborate- 
ness of its system, it is very often inconsistent with itself, and 
leaves difficulties, in some cases, unexplained. 

"3 Introduction, p. 451. 

,4 Of the pointed text a very much lower estimate must be formed. 
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That there were difficulties connected with biblical criticism 
even in early times must candidly be admitted. They have been 
obscured for the most part by a pious desire to ignore them, but 
we get definite indications that difficulties were felt, at any rate 
among the Jewish authorities, if we may put it in that way, as to 
whether certain books of the Hebrew Old Testament, e. g., Can- 
ticles and Esther, were to be looked upon as standing on the 
same plane with others. And even if there were no fixed 
Alexandrine Jewish canon, as Wildeboer asserts, the Septua- 
gint proves that the Alexandrine Jew was willing to include 
among the sacred books many that the Palestinian excluded. 
This does not, of course, necessarily imply that he looked upon 
them all alike as of equal authority, but that they all had a cer- 
tain degree of authority. Further than this, we of course find in 
the translated books considerable additions, notably, for instance, 
in the books of Esther and 1 Esdras. But these additions are 
for the most part of a midrashic character, the chief exception 
perhaps to this being the additional psalm at the end of the 
psalter. 

Further still, we may definitely say that the Septuagint shows 
us that before the authorized Hebrew text was finally accepted, 
involving as it did the destruction of other texts, in the case of 
more than one book of the Old Testament there were clearly in 
existence more recensions of the original than one. We need 
only mention Exodus, in its last chapters, the four books of 
Kings (or Kingdoms) and the prophet Jeremiah, as well as the 
shorter and longer editions of the book of Job, to prove this. 

And here it is well to mention another point which goes a 
long way toward discrediting the very late dates which many 
critics put upon much of the Old Testament writings. If we 
examine a very large proportion of the translated books of the 
Septuagint we shall find that a number of Hebrew words have 
been left untranslated and simply transliterated. This is espe- 
cially the case in the titles of the psalms. What is the most 
obvious inference to draw ? Is it not that these words were of 
ancient date and had become obsolete, and that the knowledge 
of their meaning had been lost by lapse of time ? If this is the 
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true account of the matter, such a change in the language could 
not have taken place all at once. A Persian domination or 
Greek influences would not in a moment, especially with such a 
conservative people as the Jewish nation undoubtedly was, have 
caused the meaning of a whole multitude of words to be lost. 
England has known what it was to have a Roman domination 
and a Norman-French invasion, but neither of those external 
influences made the old language of the people to be at once one 
which could not be understood. No, the process was one of a 
gradual character, and even now there is little of the older lan- 
guage of this country that cannot be easily comprehended. The 
fact is that much time is needed for such a change in language 
as is indicated by the occurrence of these transliterations of 
obsolete terms, and this is what very many scholars are not dis- 
posed to grant. The mention of these transliterated terms leads 
me on to say that the study of their forms and also of those of 
the proper names in the Septuagint, will enable the student to lay 
down some leading principles to guide him in dealing with the 
pronunciation of Hebrew in early times and the reading of the 
unpointed Hebrew text. 

If all this be so, in matters so large and far reaching, we 
should naturally expect to find constant and manifold traces of 
a varying tradition as to how words and passages were to be 
read, with only a consonantal text. That the tradition varied 
a great deal scarcely needs demonstration. To take a very 
simple instance : the name of the prophet Obadiah, JT"Q5 
written in the Hebrew text without any 1 in the first syllable. 
This name in some texts of the Septuagint becomes 0/S8[e]iou, 
in others Afi&eiv. And it is, of course, not only proper names 
that suffer from this varying tradition. In fact it could scarcely 
be otherwise when we consider that the earliest copies of the 
books would have no verse divisions, no stops, and no spaces 
between words. Words might be wrongly divided ; phrases 
might easily be attached indifferently so far as the manuscript 
was concerned, to the preceding words or the succeeding ones. 
To illustrate how easily confusion may arise from only one of 
these causes, a very well-known instance may be taken from 
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the New Testament (Matt. 19:28), where the words iv rfj 
iraXivyeveaiq may either go with the preceding words, as West- 
cott and Hbrt punctuate, or with the following, with the Author- 
ized Version and the Revised Version. The result in either case 
is to give quite a different turn to the sentence. ' 5 

When we add to this the easy confusion that was possible 
in the little difference of a icepaia or two between one Hebrew 
letter and another, we need not wonder that confusion and mis- 
translations are numerous. 

Of course, a great deal that I have been saying under this 
head is well known and obvious. But I have drawn attention to 
it at some length because I believe it points to one of the great 
needs of Septuagint students of the present day. Schleusner, in 
his day, attempted to supply it in his Thesaurus, but with the 
advances that criticism and scholarship have made since his 
time, much that he did is obsolete now. What is wanted is a 
complete and exhaustive investigation, verse by verse, into what 
was really the Hebrew text in front of the translators of each 
book. At present, scarcely any biblical critic has attempted 
anything like this. There is one notable exception — Cornill, in 
his edition of Ezekiel, did a most valuable work. Ginsburg, in his 
edition of the Hebrew Bible, has also attempted something of 
the same kind but only in a limited way. Moore's Judges, 
Toy's Proverbs, and Driver's Samuel go farther in the same 
direction. 

Here at any rate is a large field of labor. Many hints and 

"5 As an illustration of the uncertainty as to verse divisions, we find in the case of 
vss. 9, 10 of Ps. 95, a variation between the Massoretic division and that of the author 
of the epistle to the Hebrews. In the former we read (I quote the Revised Ver- 
sion in both cases) : 

9. When your fathers tempted me, 
Proved me, and saw my work. 

10. Forty years long was I grieved with this generation. 

In the latter, Heb. 3 : 

9. Wherewith your fathers tempted me by proving me, 

And saw my works forty years. 
10. Wherefore I was displeased with this generation. 

Many instances of this are to be found throughout the Septuagint. 
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explanations may be gathered from previous commentators, but 
there is plenty of scope for sober and patient research. Such 
an investigation will produce far sounder results than some of 
the ruthless expurgations and emendations of the text put 
forth as the result of the subjective impressions of the indi- 
vidual critic as to what a particular author ought to have writ- 
ten or said. 

Let me, in concluding this part of my subject, say that one 
of the first results of such an investigation will be the discovery 
of the method by which a particular book was translated. Care- 
ful investigation will show, I think, that in some cases, a triple 
collaboration was at work. The first of the three workers read 
out the Hebrew text word by word ; the second, who was a bilin- 
gual authority, dictated a corresponding Greek word ; and the 
third wrote down the Greek word which was dictated. This 
admits of proof from the fact that some of the mistakes in 
translation in the same book or passage can only be due to a 
mishearing of a Hebrew or a Greek word. 

Again, different translations of phrases or words in the same 
book will point either to the incorporation into the text of por- 
tions of other translations or to the conclusion that more than 
one translator took part in the translation of the book under 
investigation. On the latter point we have touched already. 
With regard to the former, careful examination of the hexaplaric 
fragments shows that the various translators were on the whole 
consistent with themselves in their translation of the same words 
and phrases. Where this is apparently not the case it may gen- 
erally be concluded that there is some mistake of the writer of 
the manuscript, for it is very easy to confuse the references, the 
general form of them simply being an indication of their source 
by an a, <f , or 6 '. If these are misplaced or written hurriedly 
on the margin of a manuscript, it is easy to conceive how read- 
ily a mistake may have arisen. Our own Authorized Version of 
the scriptures shows in its variation of style in different books 
traces of the various hands that worked upon it. 

This lecture will have served its purpose if its effect is what 
its author has aimed at, to stimulate more zeal in the study of 
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the Septuagint. The subject is a more fashionable one than it 
used to be, owing to the immense zest there is at the present 
time for biblical criticism and archaeological research. But 
scarcely sufficient weight is still to my mind attached to it 
by many investigators. "Iva fitf n airokrjTcu should be the watch- 
word of the student in this as in all other subjects. 



